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Time and mighty pressures, shaping earth, 
Gave America its form and birth, 
Richly stocked with energy in store, 
Spread from pole to tropic, shore to shore, 
Nature placed her gifts with lavish hand, 
Making this the world's most favored land. 

Energy, in foods from sea and soil, 
Deeply locked in hidden pools of oil, 
Sunken fields of gas and beds of coal, 
Overhead, with earth the static pole, 
Found along each rushing river's flow, — 
Energy brought forth the age we know. 

Rolling plains untouched by plow or rail, 
Lured the brave to blaze the westward trail. 
Shadowed forests beckoned man to share, 
Energy that nature offered there. 
Mines and quarries, packed with ore and stone, 
Still support the cities they have grown. 

Energy, in metals, food, and fuel, 

Yield, to science, skill, and modern tool, 

Goods from raw resources nature placed, 

Else our land would be a desert waste. 

Energy, foundation of the State, 

Makes our nation strong, and rich, and great. 

— L. E. F. 










TECHNOCRACY 

America's Only Social Dynamic 

WHEN 

• Technocracy originated in the winter of 1918-1919 
when Howard Scott formed a group of scientists, en- 
gineers and economists that became known in 1920 as 
the Technical Alliance — a research organization. In 
1930 the group was first known as Technocracy. In 
1933 it was incorporated under the laws of the State of 
New York as a non-profit, non-political, non-sectarian 
membership organization. In 1934 Howard Scott, Di- 
rector-in-Chief, made his first Continental lecture tour 
which laid the foundations of the present nation-wide 
membership organization. Since 1934 Technocracy has 
grown steadily without any spectacular spurts, revi- 
vals, collapses or rebirths. This is in spite of the fact 
that the press has generally 'held the lid' on Technoc- 
racy, until early in 1942 when it made the tremendous 
'discovery' that Technocracy had been reborn suddenly, 
full-fledged with all its members, headquarters, etc., in 
full swing* I 

WHAT 

• Technocracy is the only American social movement 
with an American program which has become wide- 
spread in America. It has no affiliation with any other 
organization, group or association either in America or 
elsewhere. 

• The basic unit of Technocracy is the chartered Sec- 
tion consisting of a minimum of 25 members and run- 
ning up to several hundred. 

• It is not a commercial organization or a political 
party; it has no financial subsidy or endowment and 
has no debts. Technocracy is supported entirely by the 
dues and donations of its own members. The wide- 
spread membership activities of Technocracy are per- 
formed voluntarily; no royalties, commissions or bonu- 
ses are paid, and only a small full-time staff receives 
subsistence allowances. The annual dues are $5.00 which 
are paid by the member to his local Section. 

• Members wear the chromium and vermilion insignia 
of Technocracy — the Monad, an ancient generic symbol 
signifying balance. 

WHERE 

• There are units and members of Technocracy in al- 
most every State, and in addition there are members in 
Alaska, Hawaii, Panama, Puerto Rico and in numerous 
other places with the Armed Forces. 

• Members of Techocracy are glad to travel many miles 
to discuss Technocracy's Victory Program with anv in- 
terested people and Continental Headquartres will be 
pleased to inform anyone of the location of the nearest 
Technocracy unit. 

WHO 

• Technocracy was built in America by Americans. It 
is composed of American citizens of all walks of life. 
Technocracy's membership is a composite of all the oc- 
cupations, economic levels, races and religions which 
make up this country. Membership is open only to 
American citizens. Aliens, Asiatics and politicians are 
not eligible. (By politicians is meant those holding 
elective political office or active office in any political 
party). 

• Doctor, lawyer, storekeeper, farmer, meohanic, teacher, 
preacher or housewife — as long as you are a patriotic 
American — you are welcome in Technocracy. 

STAFF 

9 Editor, Ruth Houston; Assistant Editors, Ralph J. 
Kugelman and Stanley R. Sage; Associate Editors, 
Lucy L. Barnes and Lewis E. Frazeur; Research Edi- 
tors, John Pyatt, Fred A. Reid and H. D. Boucher; 
Art Editors, James B. Starr and William Carter. 

• Circulation Manager, Grace Dexter. 

• Treasurer, Victor W. Jones; Business Manager, 
Tillie Ransdell; Secretary, John Barrett. 

• Photography, Jack Stillmaker and Harvey B. 
Troxell. 

• Production, A. S. Dexter, H. Erickson and E. 
Buchman. 

• Printed by voluntary labor on the Organization's 
press. 
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ALCflN VICTORY 



CANADIAN - ALASKAN MILITARY HIGHWAY 
STANDS AS MONUMENT TO ENGINEERING SKILL 



FEATS that would have been considered mira- 
cles in the yester-year of peace-time are be- 
coming so common as to be taken for granted 
under the necessities of war time. Thus has imper- 
ative war need created the Alcan Highway, (short 
for the Canadian-Alaskan Military Highway) which 
starts at Edmonton, Alberta, and traces through 
some 1,600 miles of hitherto unconquered forests, 
bogs and mountain passes to Fairbanks, Alaska. 

# The story of the U. S. Army Engineers, enlisted 
men and civilians who have made possible this con- 
struction, — on the double (in the six month period 



between spring thaws and fall freeze) should not 
be left unsung when we give acclaim to our war 
heroes. Again it took enemy aggression to bring 
home to us the strategic importance of our Alaskan 
bases, the necessity of the defense of our northern 
neighbors in order to defend our own nation, to 
force the building of an overland route to this vital 
territory. This avenue for the provision of men and 
supplies to the outposts in Alaska and Canada was 
proposed by Technocracy in July 1940 as a defense 
requirement. Enemy submarines in north Pacific 
waters, enemy planes hovering over northern bases 
forced this engineering miracle in 1942. 




A command car comes down 
a steep grade on the Alcan 
Highway. The grade on this 
section has been reduced by 
pushing earth and gravel to the 
bottom to make a 'fill', 

Photo from Press Ass'n., Inc. 
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'CORDUROY ROAD' TECH- 
NIQUE FOR HIGHWAY 
Gravel, then logs, then more 
gravel and soil are laid as a 
base over a boggy strip of 
muskeg. 

Photo from Press Ass'n., Inc. 











# In true engineering fashion each seemingly un- 
surmountable obstacle to construction was analyzed 
and methods were devised to overcome it. Snow 
removal was taken care of by a fleet of big plows 
including 40 rotaries and 50 tractor V's and by 
scores of smaller truck-mounted blades. Mowing 
through the forests of jackpines and spruce, the 
bulldozers came next in the frontal attack. Follow- 
up forces of men cleared the trails that were left. 
When necessary amounts of steel could not be ob- 
tained for building bridges, the undaunted engi- 
neers brought in portable sawmills, set them up at 
the bridge sites, sawed timbers and constructed 
bridges over some 200 streams. Anticipating the 
raging torrents of water and ice that would come 
in the spring with the melting snow to menace the 
security of the wooden structure, new bridges are 
already being constructed in readiness for erection 
at trouble spots when the time comes. 

• An interesting feature was the pooling of equip- 
ment, — contractor's construction equipment was sup- 
plemented with units furnished from the abandoned 
operations of the Civilian Conservation Corps. Much 
of this equipment was worn and repair parts were 
not available until late October. Again adapting 



to necessity, portable repair shops accompanied op- 
erations, thus reducing delay. 

• Tying closely into the story of the Alcan Road is 
the boring of the 13,000 foot tunnel through the solid 
rock of a glacier covered mountain. This tunnel 
provides a cut-off saving a 60 mile haul for the 
Alaskan Railway where it passes through Anchor- 
age on its way between Seward and Fairbanks, 
and renders this portion invulnerable to attack. 
Proving to be one of the most hazardous construc- 
tion feats in engineering history, some of the de- 
tails of methods of operation are worthy to note. 
To protect workmen from snow slides and ava- 
lanches while boring the tunnel snowsheds were 
constructed extending 200 feet from the portals of 
the tunnel. Three shifts of 35 men kept operations 
going 24 hours a day seven days a week on this 
gigantic project. (It is interesting to note that most 
of them operated machines.) Graywacke, a solid 
metamorphic rock of volcanic origin, constituted 
most of the Chugach mountain range through which 
excavations were made. The rock is blasted with 
a hammer cut that throws the fragmented rock to 
the floor of the tunnel. Since the rock is of a brittle 

Continued on page 15 
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SCRAPPING 



AMERICA 



FOR 



PROFIT 




ET in the Scrap!' 'Scrap the Jap!' 
We hear these and other slogans 
daily in our drive to get every bit 
of waste metal out of hiding and 
into the front lines of industry and 
the war. We do not say that this 
is unnecessary — no, the sad part 
of it is that it IS necessary and vital. Up until the 
very hour of Pearl Harbor our business men were 
selling scrap iron to Japan by the shipload, in spite 
of warnings by Technocrats and other far-sighted 
individuals that this scrap would be coming back 
to us in a form very different from bouquets. But 
our business men could see only as far as the prof- 
its derived from these very lucrative transactions, 
and not one inch farther. What if we shouJd get 
into a war? What if we were having trouble filling 
our Lend-Lease promises for lack of the scrap which 
we were selling to Hitler's partner? It was a good 
way to make a very juicy profit, so why should we 
concern ourselves with anything else? Besides, if 
we should get into a war there was plenty of iron 
and steel right here and we could use it, couldn't 
we? 

But there isn't plenty of steel. At least not in an 
immediately usable form. Big Steel saw to that! In 
its report to the government in 1940 Big Steel was 
short forty million tons in its estimate of war re- 
quirements and existing 'facilities for the manufac- 
ture of steel. Why? Because if steel were pro- 
duced in quantities sufficient to meet rising war 
and industrial needs it would mean the installation 
of new plants — and Big Steel would lose its monop- 
oly and its profits would fly out of the window. 

• So householders and Boy Scouts are busy resur- 
recting old pots and pans, bedsteads, automobile 
frames and countless other metal objects, in a fran- 
tic effort to bridge the gap caused by our profit- 
seeking business men and industrialists who "Sold 
America Short" for a profit. 



In news reels and magazines we see pictures of 
housewives cutting the tops off tin cans and saving 
them to go into the scrap drive and be reclaimed. 
In our daily shopping we are constantly buying 
food previously packaged in tin, now packaged in 
glass or cardboard. Ask anybody why this is nec- 
essary and the answer probably will be that due to 
shipping shortages and the submarine menace it is 
no longer possible for Bolivian tin to be shipped to 
England for processing and then trans-shipped to 
America for use. 

We admit that this is true. But, we ask, why de- 
pend on foreign tin when we have a plentiful sup- 
ply of tin in our own country, practically in our 
own back yard, — in the State of Oregon*, to be ex- 
act. Probably not one person in ten thousand knows 
that one of the largest tin deposits in the world is 
located in the State of Oregon.* That information 
has been very carefully kept from the public by the 
tin monopolists and by the Government, and it is 
only the Technocrats, who are not controlled by the 
Press or the Price system, who have had the cour- 
age to publish the facts about our own tin resources. 

• Well, why don't we use our own tin? Oh, no, 
we couldn't do that! If we did it would interfere 
with monopoly and with the international cartel. 
Unfortunately, too, it takes time and equipment, not 
now available under our war-time stress, to develop 
a tin deposit into a form available for industrial 
use. But if our economists and industrialists had 
not been so concerned with protecting existing mo- 
nopolies and their companion, profits, the tin re- 
sources in our own country could have been devel- 
oped as soon as the deposit was discovered and we 
would not now be paying tribute to England for a 
pitifully small and inadequate trickle of tin to meet 
our industrial and war needs. 

Continued on page 21 
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WAR HAZARDS on 

the HOME FRONT 



WAR-TIME epidemic — dreadful re- 
minder to many of the "flu" epidemic 
of 1918-19 — is once more a threat to 
America. It is time we stopped telling 
ourselves that it can't happen here. All 
present trends point to the fact that it 
can happen and on a much larger scale. 
• Many factors enter in, but among these several 
stand out with great prominence. First in impor- 
tance, are the changing food habits due to short- 
ages and rising prices. The cutting down of the 
dairy products, meats, and vegetables brings about 
a corresponding rise in consumption of cereal 
foods. Thus a return to the diet of the depression 
days which has caused, in some places, 40% 01 



America's young draftees to be physically unfit for 
the service. Only this time it will be complete, 
taking in every civilian man, woman, and child in 
America, rich and poor alike. While actually know- 
ing that the 1943 food shortage will be critical, our 
leaders are so tangled in red tape and lacking in 
coordination that it begins to look as though this 
war-time expression 'too little, too late' will now be 
applied to the farmers' labor and machinery prob- 
lems, — this time with a more disastrous result than 
ever before. This time it will mean that all per- 
sons in the United States will have their health un- 
dermined by a diet lacking in what doctors call the 
protective foods, — meats, eggs, dairy products, veg- 
etables, and citrus fruits. 
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• The second factor that stands out is the housing 
situation in all of the heavily congested areas of 
the war industries. One good example of this was 
viewed by the writer a few weeks ago. A new na- 
val training base under construction somewhere in 
the inland Northwest is employing 20,000 men. The 
nearest town, of about 10,000 population, is 35 miles 
distant. The closest town, with a population of 75 
or 100, grew overnight into a city of tents, shacks, 
trailer-houses, made-over chicken coops and gar- 
ages, with a population of around 5,000. The boom 
days of the frontier with gold rushes thrown in were 
nothing in comparison. Men slept out in the open, 
— in the woods, — on the ground; hauled water in 
cans; stood in line at local stores for food. There 
were few, if any, good sanitation facilities. No war- 
time epidemic, did you say? These are the places 
where an epidemic begins, where there is over- 
crowding, inadequate shelter, filth, and unprotected 
water supply. Multiply this situation by the num- 
ber of war congested areas in the United States and 
you will realize the gravity of the problem. 

• There are several more things, that when added to- 
gether, become a colossal detriment to public health, 
— fuel cuts, lower temperatures in homes, schools, 
and factories, all lower a person's resistance; 
crowded transportation systems causing waiting in 
cold rainy weather; jamming in buses with little 
ventilation; failure of garbage disposal in congested 
areas because of lack of help and transportation; 
venereal diseases on the increase. 

• Then, as a dish of dessert for the devil's brew, 
we are facing a shortage of doctors and nurses. To 
quote Thomas Parran, the Surgeon General, 'Nearly 
one-third of the nation's effective physicians are in 
the Army or Navy — the young, able-bodied men for 
the most part.' 

• Facts also show an uneven distribution of the re- 
maining doctors. The United States News, Nov. 27, 
1942 states, 'Before the war started, there was one 
doctor for each 1,022 persons. As of the present it is 
one doctor for each 1,426 persons . . . California, which 
was one of the more fortunate States, had one doc- 
tor for each 820 persons before the war started. It 
now has one for each 1,131-plus. But Alabama, 
which fell into the less fortunate group, had one 
doctor for each 2,022 persons before the war. It 
now has one doctor for each 2,831 persons.' 

• The shortage of nurses is no less acute. This is 
what we face, with a busy nation, with less food, 



overcrowding, inadequate housing, and an increas- 
ing birth-rate. 

• The health of our nation lies at stake. The threat 
of an epidemic impends. The danger grows day 
by day. The trends pointed out become more pro- 
nounced. America is a mechanism. The march of 
events has laid down a job for this mechanism, and 
as a mechanism it must be controlled and operated 
by designed direction. Haphazard planning, even 
if done in the highest patriotism, can not operate 
the nation under the impact of total war. We can 
operate this mechanism only by adopting a plan of 
total mobilization — with service from all and profits 
to none. Then will America be free to combat the 
threat of a war-time epidemic. 

— R. B. 

Jh 

TECHNOCRACY PAMPHLETS 

Total Conscription, Some Questions Answered.. . 10c 



Technocracy in Plain Terms 5c 

Introduction to Technocracy 25c 

Evolution of Statesmanship 15c 

Man Hours and Distribution 15c 

America Must Show the Way 10c 

The Energy Certificate 10c 

The Mystery of Money 10c 



How To Win The War 

Conscript the money, the gold and the bills, 
Conscript the banker, his vaults and his tills; 
Conscript the farmer and his cow, 
Conscript his wife, conscript his plow> 
Conscript the railroads, engines and rails, 
Conscript the owner, his yacht and his "tails"; 
Conscript the telephone, telegraph keys, 
Conscript the radios, buzzing like bees; 
Conscript the steel mills, smelters and mines, 
Conscript Standard Oil, its wells and its lines; 
Conscript aluminum, copper and tin, 
Conscript the workmen who labor therein; 
Conscript the shipyards, scows and boats, 
Conscript the slaughter house and its shotes; 
Conscript the packing plant, bacon and ham, 
Conscript armed forces for Uncle Sam; 
Conscript the experts, men who know, 
And give them the task of running the show; 
Give us each day our daily ration, 
And forgive us our debts for the duration. 

— Housewife. 

From the Grange News 
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WAR 



PROSPERITY, 

REAL 



IN THE United States News of December 4, 1942, 
we read this, 'Short rations are ahead for Amer- 
icans — they will be shorter than anyone antici- 
pated a few months ago. Soon the United States 
will have to feed 300,000,000 Europeans (included 
in the stupendous figure were 45,000,000 ITALIANS). 

• Another article in the same magazine said that 
President Roosevelt made the statement that he 
'would like to see the living standards of the poorer 
nations lifted to those of the richer nations/ What 
living standards does he refer to in those glittering 
generalities? 

• Has he reference to our wealth as a nation, col- 
lectively, or to our poverty as individuals? Here 
are a few facts regarding our much vaunted pros- 
perity which it would be well to consider. 

• The United States occupies about one-twentieth 
of the land area of the earth, has one-sixteenth of 
the world's population and has approximately one- 
half of the resources of the world which are most 
essential to a high standard of living. 

• We possess more than ample mills, mines, fac- 
tories and eguipment to convert oil, coal, timber, 
cotton, grain, etc., into abundant heat, light, cloth- 
ing, food and shelter. Our factories have never op- 
erated at full load capacity. Even in the heyday of 
1929 (remember our brief era of so-called prosper- 
ity?) most of our factories were operating only 
about two-thirds of the year, even on the basis of 
single-shift operation. If figured on the basis of 
full, twenty-four hour operation which hundreds of 
factories were capable of, we utilized roughly some- 
where between one-fourth to one-third of our entire 
productive capacity. Then, due first to the stimulus 
of years of depression and second to the even 
greater stimulus of the war, our potential produc- 
tive capacity, per capita, has been greatly increased 
since the days of 1929. (Machine tool production 
has increased many fold in the past three years.) 




OR 
PHONEY ? 



Our capacity to produce then was about 5,000 
billion pounds of materials. Yet, with all that po- 
tential abundance at our finger tips, here is what 
Mr. and Mrs. America actually received. 

• In 1929, twelve out of every one hundred families 
lived on an "emergency diet." Many families of 
four or five had but one dollar per day to spend for 
food. A large share of our city population lived on 
a subsistence diet. Only about one in ten had the 
proper foods to eat, coming up to scientific stand- 
ards of health and nutrition. Thousands went with- 
out adequate clothing. 

• Government sponsored surveys showed that 
nearly one-fourth of our people lived in antiquated 
shacks which should have been torn down. In 1929 
there were about 48 million workers but, by 1933 
there were 13 million idle men. Most of them had 
families and relatives dependent on them for food 
and clothing. 

• In 1929, commercial employment agencies re- 
ported 264 applicants for every 100 jobs; by 1930 
there were 2000 applying for every 100 openings. 
One year later there were 5000 for every 100 jobs 
available. Even now, with large increases in wages 
paid to those still in production of civilian goods 
and large numbers in war production getting nearly 
double what they were paid two years ago, the 
general standard of living has riot been correspond- 
ingly increased. 

• Thousands of persons living in defense areas are 
crowded into antiquated shacks with very poor 
heating and sanitation facilities, now aggravated 
with an increasing shortage of doctors, nurses and 
other medical facilities. (By all means, let's start 
feeding the Italians.) 

Continued on page 20 
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Headlines show events that have changed the silver situation 
even since this article was written. The editors shall await further 
events with interest. 




OOKS by the score have been writ- 
ten and speeches by the mile 
have been made on the uses and 
the worth to civilization of silver 
and gold. For thousands of years 
men have fought and died for 
them. Because of their lack of 
possession kings and kingdoms have risen and 
fallen. They have been used by various countries 
for centuries as the basis for vast banking and fi- 
nancial systems. But today, in this national and 
world crisis, silver and gold ore worth to us only 
just what they can contribute directly to the fight to 
protect and perpetuate our civilization by crushing 
forever our fascist enemies. Gold has few uses 
either in peace or war-time industry. Tons of it are 
now locked in Federal vaults under the hills of 
Kentucky and gold mining has recently been 



IMPRISONED 

SILVER 



POWERFUL SENATORIAL 
GROUP BLOCKS USE OF 
BADLY NEEDED METALS 



stopped by our government. But for silver there is a 
crying need in our war production. Yet from the 
free use of this metal, so essential to maximum 
production, America's war industries are definitely 
barred. 

• In many cases in our war industries the use of 
silver is more economical than the use of alternate 
so-called base metals, even though silver costs 
more per ounce than the other metals do per 
pound. In one particular case 2 l /z pounds of silver, 
costing $13.50, does the work of 40 pounds of tin 
costing one and a half times that much. More im- 
portant still, the use of silver saves our supply of 
less plentiful metals. Finally, in many other cases 
there is no substitute for it whatever. For instance, 
it is absolutely indispensable for brazing joints 
which must be vibration proof. Many joints in sub- 
marines, airplanes, tanks and bombs must be so 
made. It is the only metal sufficiently resistant to 
high pressure and speeds, for use in many machine 
bearings. In airplane engine bearings, only silver 
can be used. Every field artillery piece, every anti- 
aircraft gun needs silver. Silver wire is much better 
than copper in all electrical appliances and motors. 
Surgical material and drugs need it. The manufac- 
turers of photographic film and of plating material 
need it. In short, for victory in this Total War, Amer- 
ica needs plenty of it. But although it is the only 
metal of which America has a definitely large sur- 
plus, that surplus lies buried in the vaults of the U. S. 
Trasury at West Point and is held there by a pressure 
group which puts profits for a few ahead of the wel- 
fare of all of us, and which puts politics ahead of 
patriotism. 
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• Early in the New Deal era a close alliance was 
effected between the Senatorial representatives of 
the six silver States, Utah, Idaho, Montana, Colo- 
rado, Arizona and Nevada, and the Congressional 
Farm Bloc. The policy arranged then, was and still 
is, that one expressed by the old phrase — "You 
scratch my back and I'll scratch yours." In other 
words, each group agreed to, and still does, vote 
for every measure proposed by the other. Then, to 
protect the interests of the 25 major corporations 
who mine 80% of America's silver, the consolidated 
farm and silver group had these two laws passed. 

• The first one requires the United States Treasury 
to buy all domestic silver at 71 and a fraction cents 
per ounce, the world price being then and now 
about 45c per ounce. Next: in 1934, they had the 
law passed which requires the Treasury to buy for- 
eign silver until our silver reserve shall be 25% of 
our total gold and silver stocks. This meant then, 
and means now, as long as the law remains effect- 
ive, that the United States government can never 
stop buying and burying foreign silver, because we 
have continued to buy gold until we now have over 
15 billion dollars worth of it. So to attain the 25% 
ratio of silver to gold, as required by the law, we 
should have to buy 2V2 billion more ounces of sil- 
ver. 

• Included also in this same law is a provision 
which prohibits the Treasury from ever selling any 
silver at less than $1.29 an ounce. As the average 
world price is 45c per ounce, no one buys U. S. 
Government Silver, but the Treasury is committed 
by law to buying all that is offered from either for- 
eign or domestic sources. 

• So the 25 major mining corporations, who mine 
80% of the silver in the United States, have achieved 
and are profiteering by the dream of every chisel- 
ing entrepreneur since the world began, — a perpet- 
ual and unfailing customer for the product who 
pays a high price for it, who clears the field of for- 
eign competition by also buying all the foreign 
product available, a customer who forever buys but 
cannot sell at any price which would move the 
goods. As a result and at a time when we need it 
as we never did before, IV2 billion dollars worth of 
silver, over a billion ounces, is mouldering in the 
Federal vaults at West Point. 

• Here we have an outrageous situation in which 
a limited few Americans are profiting at the ex- 
pense of the nation as a whole. For the artificial 
scarcity of silver so created is a major obstacle to 



full production of all that we need to win this war. 

• The United States Chamber of Commerce has 
called it a tragic farce. Senator Glass has declared 
that he is in favor of immediate repeal of the laws 
which have created this shameful situation. Ac- 
cording to a recent issue of Barron's Weekly, 68 
leading economists have urged immediate nullifica- 
tion of these laws. The Secretary of the Econo- 
mists' National Committee on Monetary Policy said 
recently — "The Silver issue has now fallen to depths 
of indecency probably never before equalled, in all 
its disgraceful and scandalous history." Many at- 
tempts have been made in recent years to repeal 
these laws but the silver interests have always been 
strong enough to block them. A California Sena- 
tor was recently quoted as saying — "We intend to 
keep that law on the books. Use of silver as an in- 
dustrial metal would undermine confidence in sil- 
ver as money." Even if the Senator is correct in 
stating that industrial use of silver would under- 
mine confidence in it as money, Technocracy asks 
you, the people of these United States, which is 
worth most to you — money or your lives; which 
would you rather have, confidence in any metal 
merely as a medium of exchange or the confidence 
of Victory stemming from the full industrial produc- 
tion which is needed by America to win this war? 

• So strong is this silver and farm bloc now in our 
'free' America that even the pleas of Secretary 
Morgenthau and Donald Nelson have been unable 
to release any of the mountain of imprisoned silver 
for the use of the essential war industries. But the 
silver Senators have finally agreed to lend some of 
it. Yes, they have actually entered into a Lend 
Lease Agreement with their own government. But 
by the terms of this agreement none of this im- 
pounded metal can be used in making anything 
that can wear out. Since planes, guns and tanks 
quite often do get rather badly worn out in a war, 
this provision neatly prohibits the use of our own 
government's own silver in any of the actual weap- 
ons of war. 

• However, very graciously the silver Senators have 
agreed to the release of silver bullion as bus bars 
which are those giant metal bars used for carrying 
heavy loads. So, enough silver recently came out 
of duress, for this purpose, to substitute for 40,000 
tons of copper. But this arrangement lasts only for 
the duration. At the end of the war the loaned sil- 
ver must be returned, intact, to the government 
vaults! 

Continued on page 18 
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Crowds wait hours in freezing weather for 
busses; many weie left stranded down town 
with holel rooms not available. 



lODUCTION 



ALYZED 



HT 



SNOW 




'Boeing bus! No token! No transfer! Seats for everyoue! Get to Boeing in twenty min- 
utes/ yelled the soldiers as they pulled the army trucks up beside the crowded curbs. 
The army went into the transportation business when ride pools and city transit sys- 
tems buckled under the heavy load thrust upon them by January's snow. 

Photo courtesy Boeing News 



MONDAY, January 17, 1943; Seattle, national 
defense center, employing some 40,000 war 
workers within a fifteen mile radius is throb- 
bing with activity. City transit buses operate on 
the main lines every four minutes and are packed 
with passengers. City streets are crowded, depart- 
ment stores and markets are filled with swing- 
shifters doing their shopping. 

• How quickly the scene changed! 

• Tuesday, January 18, 1943; a flurry of snow is 
falling. With less than eight inches of snow by 
midnight almost all routine activities of trade and 
.commerce are completely demoralized; vital war 
production is paralyzed. Transportation blocked 
on all hills; cars are stalled in the middle of city 
blocks. Power and telephone lines are broken and 
dangling in the streets. 

• That evening, all but about 200 men of a normal 
complement of 4,000 men on the swing shift of one 
large shipyard were sent home by 6:00 p. m. This 
was necessitated by the complete failure of both 
light and power facilities on Harbor Island, an in- 
dustrial area devoted to shipbuilding and other war 
industries normally employing nearly 30,000 men 
and the complete disruption of traffic on some of 
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the leading bus lines running to the most populous 
residential districts. Less than four inches of addi- 
tional snow fell during the next two days but elec- 
tric power service on Harbor Island was not re- 
stored until a late hour Wednesday. Bus schedules 
were still not normal by the third day and general 
transportation was in a bad condition. Some em- 
ployees at the shipyards, whose car radiators had 
frozen, let them stand until Saturday. 

• The effect on war production is pretty clearly in* 
dicated by the following record of men working on 
the day shift at one point. Out of a normal com- 
plement of 7,500 employees, they had about 400 
each on Wednesday and Thursday, 700 on Friday 
and 1150 on Saturday. A total of 2650 against a 
normal of 30,000, or less than 9% working, 91% ab- 
sent. Yet, a few weeks previously a smaller ship- 
yard, located several miles farther from the center 
of Seattle, had complained publicly (and justly so) 
that their percentage of absentees usually ran from 
9% to 17%! 

• Conditions at the great Boeing Airplane plant, 
normally employing over 40,000 people, were not 
quite as bad but most departments were shut down 
for the first three days and some on the fourth day. 
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• Practically all retail stores, both large and small, 
except groceries, were closed for the three day pe- 
riod although they had been closed also for three 
days during the period between Christmas and New 
Year's. 

• Due both to shortages of electricity and of gas 
for cooking and baking, many bakeries ran out of 
bread and pastry on the second day. The resultant 
hoarding of several loaves by some purchasers 
caused a shortage to others. (Persons were actu- 
ally seen carrying gunny sacks full of bread out 
from the markets, so great was the fear of short- 
ages.) 

• An interesting sidelight on the restaurant situa- 
tion is furnished by the experience of one small 
restaurant, typical of many. At 10:00 a. m. of the 
third day they were down to half a loaf of bread. 
On the previous day they ran out of eggs just be- 
fore another case arrived on which delivery had 
been promised two days before. 

• Thus, under our present inefficient, haphazard 



Price System operation of our war effort, with its 
mounting shortages of manpower, breakdown of 
equipment and utter lack of over-all planning, a 
light snowfall came very near proving a genuine 
catastrophe. And is our face red! 

• Citizens were heard to remark, If a snow storm 
shuts down war production what would happen in 
case of a bombing?' 

• Isn't there, then, just one way to ensure against 
chaos in any emergency, and that to be prepared 
for any emergency that might occur? Is not the 
logical method of ensuring against a break-down in 
power and telephone service caused by storms or 
bombing to put all wires underground where they 
belong? Thus, is not the logical method of ensur- 
ing an Allied Victory the installation of an over-all 
plan of Total Conscription with National Service 
from All and Profits to None, where even the whims 
of Dame Nature could be foreseen and prepared for 
in advance? 

--R.J.K. 



PRODUCTIVITY 



RE VOL UTIONIZES 



PRODUCTION 



PROVING that not even Rip Van Winkle could have slept forever in 
present war-time America, the editors take this opportunity to 
quote from and comment on a recent article by Walter Lippmann 
appearing in newspaper syndicates under the title, 'OUR HUGE PRO- 
DUCTION REVOLUTIONIZES PRODUCTION.' We salute Mr. Lippmann 
for his objective analysis and add that the article might well have been 
called, 'George Washington COULDN'T Sleep Here.' 



'We see that in the first year of war 
after Pearl Harbor our monthly over- 
all output of military power has grown 
from a rate of two to a rate of six 
billion a month, and that beginning 
perhaps at the end of the coming sum- 
mer the output can be stepped up to- 
ward a rate of eight billions. Tho at 
first glance the total figures for the 
coming fiscal year seem "fantastic." 
as a matter of fact there is no reason 
to doubt that the program is, as the 
president said, feasible. 

'It calls for an additional 30 per cent 
to be attained in the course of the 
next 18 months. There is no reason 
to doubt that a country which has 
gone from a rate of two to a rate of 
six in 12 months can, now that its fa- 
cilities are in working order, push on 
from six to eight. 



'THO THE absolute output is enor- 
mous, whether we compare it wit h 
that of our enemies or of our allies, it 
is almost certainly safely within the 
limits of our American capacity. The 



reason for thinking this is that our 
troops and the civilians will still be 
maintained at a higher standard of 
life than those of any other belliger- 
ent. ^Gttytb l -.y J 

'What we are seeing, therefore, toi 
the first time is how far any Amer- 
ican has been from realizing the true 
potentialities of the country once there 
is a determined effort to draw upon 
its hidden, neglected and unrealized 
reserves. There is not a man alive 
today who would, at the time Hitler 
invaded France, have dared to think 
that the United States could three 
years later have a military output 
greater by far than the whole civilian 
output of the country in its most 
prosperous year, and still maintain a 
relatively high standard of civilian life. 

'No one who has talked about Amer- 
ican productivity has ever had the 
boldness to imagine what in fact it 
has already proved itself to be.' — (*See 
Box on this page.) 



*But all of this time, Mr. Lippmann, a voice was crying in the wilder- 
ness, a voice which has for nine years reiterated: The peopJe of the 
North American Area are the sole inheritors of the most lavishly en- 
dowed land on the face of the earth. North America is ours, ours to 
develop for the needs of our 195 million people. We have scarcely 
scratched its possibilities. North America can give ALL of its citizens — 
physical wealth, convenience, freedom and security. We have the re- 
sources, the technology, the trained men. No other area has this com- 
bination. America alone can abolish insecurity and poverty/ 
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'NOR IS IT POSSIBLE today, I 
believe, for any one of us to do more 
than to begin to readjust his ideas to 
the wholly unexpected realities that 
are being disclosed. We have moved 
from one order of magnitude in our 
economy to a wholly different magni- 
tude, and we shall be increasingly as- 
tonished at how obsolete and irrele- 
vant have become a very great num- 
ber of our economical and financial 
assumptions. 

'The impact of this demonstration 
of American productivity upon eco- 
nomic science will be analogous to 
the impact on a natural science when 
the microscope or the telescope dis- 
closes a new dimension of things. Our 
estimates of what is possible, practi- 
cable, necessary, desirable and nor- 
mally to be expected in the progress 
of our economy will be irrevocably 
altered. 

WE SHALL FIND that in the 
presence of this demonstration of 
American productivity, the change of 
scale, the new order of the magnitude 
of things will compel us to re-examine 
all our common assumptions on such 
matters as taxes, the national debt, 
t ti riff s, international commerce, fi- 
nance, imports, exports and invest- 
ments. — (*See box.) 

'WE SHALL FIND that in this 
new phase of the industrial revolution 
the settle of values will be greatly 
enlarged. It is a change of scale like 
that which air power has introduced 
into war and into the geography of 
politics and human intercourse; it re- 
quires a reconstruction of the very 
modes of our thought. It is a change 
of scale like that which has been oc- 
curring all over the earth for nearly 



*We have been experiencing a change in the magnitude of social 
operations due to the accelerating rate of doing work on this Continent/ 

—Howard Scott 1933. 



two centuries as the new industrial 
technology has penetrated the ancient 
pre-industrial societies. For when in 
an advanced economy, like the Amer- 
ican, men discover that they are quite 
capable of a productivity that no one 
else ever dreamed of before, the dif- 
ference between their accustomed and 
their new ways of thinking will be 
not one of degree but of kind. 

'A dog which suddenly grew to be 
as big as a horse would no longer be 
treated as a very big dog, and its 
proud master would find he had to 
change his ideas and his feelings about 
dogs. 

THUS WE SHALL FIXD that as 
the war will bring us to plain living, 
the management of its consequences 
will demand Fome very high thinking. 
Here we shall feel deeply the absence 
of the young men who are away at 
war. For I do not know whether we 
who remain behind have the freshness 
and the vigor of mind, whether we are 



not too sunk in our grooves, too wear- 
ily ready to go on thinking what we 
are used to thinking, to welcome and 
to learn to master so much that is 
perplexing and strange. 

BUT OF ONE THING we may be 
certain: It is out of this disclosure 
of the true potential power of America 
that the real issues of the future will 
be formed, and not by the resurrec- 
tion of the old stale controversies of 
the two decades between the two 
world wars. Isolationists and inter- 
ventionists, progressives and conserv- 
atives, old dealers and New Dealers 
alike will find, as the impact of events 
becomes more evident, that they are 
no longer talking about real things, 
and, therefore, no longer about inter- 
esting things, and that to the genera- 
tion which comes back from the war 
they will sound as amiable, as irrele- 
vant, and as eccentric as two old codg- 
ers quarreling in their club about the 
battle of Bull Run." 



Technocracy salutes Walter Lippmann for this splendid statement of 
fact. Technocracy salutes all Americans who have the vision, the intel- 
ligence and the courage to view realistically and without emotion the 
change of scale, the new order of magnitude of the age in which we 
live and adapt accordingly. Ideas, conventions, traditions and econo- 
mies have no immutability from nature's laws. One of the first laws of 
nature is, 'ADAPT OR DIE.' 



ALCAN VICTORY 

Continued from page 5 



structure, extreme care must be taken in blasting 
operations not to throw the material too far. Frag- 
mented rock is removed by electrically motivated, 
75 horse power mucking machines which handle 
from 90 to 100 cubic yards of rock an hour and 
dump into an endless belt which in turn carries the 
rock back to the muck cars. This fragmented rock 
is used for building tunnel embankments and 'fills.' 
Vertical ventilating shafts were impractical for use 
here due to the height of the mountain shoulders, 
so forced ventilation was employed. 

• Facing temperatures ranging from 90 degrees to 
far below zero, fighting mosquitoes and flies, (all 
summer, masks had to be worn for protection) the 
construction troops demonstrated they could take it. 
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The road crews worked eleven hours a t day seven 
days a week, housing was primitive and recreation 
was forgotten. Swamps that had seemed bottom- 
less mud in the spring became clouds of penetrat- 
ing dust in summer. Ironically enough, the con- 
tractor's workmen received many times the fee the 
soldiers got for the same identical work and they 
were fed a greater variety of rations. 

• Thus, in a six month period, has another con- 
struction feat which had been challenged as impos- 
sible become a reality. Thus has another arsenal 
of the Continental defense of America become an 
accomplished fact. Technocracy salutes the army 
engineers and construction men of the Alcan Road! 

— R. H. 
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FREEZING OF LABOR 



CONSCRIPTED COWS 



XOS ANGELES— (UP) — A half- 
million southern California war work- 
ers were frozen to their jobs today. 

'All workers in 30 essential indus- 
tries of the 11 southern counties will 
be unable to change jobs without a 
certificate from the area committee of 
the war manpower commission. 

'Certificates will be issued "only 
when a change of employment is in 
the best interests of the war effort," 
Committee Director H. R. Harnish 
announced. Discharges and layoffs 
are subject to the same restriction. 
Workers will be shifted from civilian 
to war work where necessary. 

'A committee statement said sim- 
ilar stabilization plans are being de- 
veloped for other parts of the nation 
as a "nation-wide program." ' 

• Technocracy points out that the only equitable 
and efficient manner of conscripting manpower is 
to put it on a national basis with a national scale 
of pay. Technocracy also points out that the con- 
scription of manpower is necessarily only one phase 
of national mobilization — that if manpower is con- 
scripted, the tools they use must likewise be con- 
scripted.' 

— Technocracy, A-22. 



ABOUT TIME ! 

GERMAN BONDS ARE RULED 

WORTHLESS 

'WASHINGTON, Jan. 21. — (AP) 
— Holders of several hundred million 
dollars worth of German international 
bonds were assured yesterday that the 
federal government considers them 
worthless paper.' — Seattle Times. 
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'WASHINGTON, Jan. 15.— (AP)— 
In an effort to hold milk production 
to the highest possible level, the agri- 
culture department announced today 
it would buy and resell dairy cows to 
prevent their being sold for slaughter. 

'The department said that in some 
areas, particularly in the New York 
milksheds and surrounding territories, 
dairy cows were being sold for slaugh- 
ter because of labor shortage and 
other difficulties. 

'Cows bought by the department 
will be sold to farmers having feed, 
labor and other facilities for caring 
for additional cows. Sales will be on 
easy terms to farmers needing credit. 

'Before buying cows, the depart- 
ment will attempt first to meet the 
labor shortage so that the cows may 
be kept on farms where they are 
now." '#'' 7 'y{ 

• Only under Total Conscription would our nation 
be assured its highest level of dairy production. 
Under this master plan the cattle would be con- 
scripted along with the farmer, the hired man, the 
farm and even the feed; — dairy farming would be 
coordinated with all other agricultural production 
to assure maximum efficiency. 



PLEASE, MISTER, CAN YOU 

SPARE A PAPER? 

'NEW YORK, Jan.21.—(AP)— Un- 
der the slogan, "Don't buy a News — 
borrow one," The New York Daily 
News last night asked its patrons to 
do that in order to help conserve its 
paper supply." 

• What will become of the super-salesman? Not 
long ago we had to build up sales-resistance to 
keep from buying more papers than we could read. 

NORTHWEST TECHNOCRAT 



BUSINESS OR PATRIOTISM ? 



Some of the activities of the big 
business men of steel, aluminum, rubber 
and oil, while not always so intended, 
but which, nevertheless, have the effect of sabotag- 
ing the nation's war efforts, are dictated by the in- 
herent character of the Price System. They feel ob- 
liged to protect their own and their stockholders' 
financial interests with no consideration of the ef- 
fect of their actions on the welfare of the Nation. 

Thus we find, in the story of sponge iron, a repe- 
tition of the aluminum and rubber episodes. 

• We quote that story below as related by Drew 
Pearson in his column, the 'Washington Merry-Go- 
Round:' 



'After weeks of hammering and with 
the help of Secretary Ickes, Wyom- 
ing's Senator O'Mahoney finally has 
brought about the installation of a 
sponge iron plant at the University of 
Wyoming. 

'Though a long way from eastern 
steel centers, this plant may have re- 
volutionary consequences. For Sena- 
tor O'Mahoney and I ekes' Bureau of 
Mines' experts contend that sponge 
iron will prove that iron ore can be 
refined and reduced at the mouth of 
any small iron mine in the United 
States. It will also solve the crucial 
shortage of steel. 

'In other words, instead of shipping 
ore hundreds of miles to expensive 
blast furnaces in Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania, ore can be refined at the mine's 
mouth, then shipped. Or industry can 
flourish near the low grade iron mines 
which are scattered throughout the 
nation. 

'This is what Governor Broughton 
plans to get started in North Carolina. 

'Meanwhile, the Wyoming experi- 
ment will use the Krupp sponge iron 
process, developed in Germany, and 
later a new process. Meanwhile, also, 
Senator O'Mahoney is working out a 
plan for private capital to finance 
sponge iron plants without going 
through the bottleneck of the RFC's 
Defense Plants, Inc. He figures that 
with steel desperately needed for ships, 
planes and rubber factories and with 
bank balances accumulated, now is the 
time to get a new diversified iron in- 
dustry started throughout the country. 

NOTE: Watch these commodities 
and their financial backers: (1) sugar, 
which Wall Street doesn't want to 
leave Cuba; (2) aluminum, which Alcoa 
doesn't want to spread out to all the 
many aluminum clay deposits through- 
out the country; (3) grain alcohol, 
which the oil companies don't want to 
have get into rubber manufacture; (4) 



iron, which the steel companies don't 
want to slip from their grasp in Pitts- 
burgh and Youngstown.' — "P.-L", Jan. 
18, 1943. 

9 This merely illustrates again the futility of de- 
nouncing individuals for such activities and points 
clearly to the only effective remedy, viz, — Technoc- 
racy's Victory Program of Total Conscription of 
Men, Machines, Materiel and Money. 

— F. A. R. 



RATIONING 



GETS 
FAST 



NO 'BUTTER' 



WASHINGTON, Jan. 10.— (AP)— 
Price control and rationing as now 
operated are "a national disgrace," 
President Philip Murray of the C.I.O. 
declared today. 

Calling for immediate rationing of 
all foods and necessities, Murray said: 
"Prices of food commodities have 
risen at a rapid rate. From bitter ex- 
perience the wage earners know that 
there is very little, if any, effective 
enforcement of price ceilings. Black 
markets are rapidly developing. 

"The families of wage earners are 
finding it impossible to buy many 
foods because of artificial shortages 
and hoarding. Workers in many areas 
and industries cannot buy enough food 
or assure other needs to keep up their 
health and efficiency levels. The situ- 
ation is a national disgrace and one 
that cannot be tolerated. Total mobi- 
lization of the resources of our nation 
for all-out war is thus threatened." ■ — 
Post-Intelligencer. 

Yes, Philip Murray, this situation cannot be left 
unsolved. There is a limit to social tolerance. Tech- 
nocracy states that this is total war, and that total 
war demands that we mobilize all of our resources 
under a designed method of operation so that we 
may assure an Allied Victory in the shortest possi- 
ble time. Only through the installation of Total 
Conscription would the families of wage earners be 
assured of food, clothing, shelter and health pro- 
tection for their families. Ceiling prices, black mar- 
kets and other similar headaches could be forgot- 
ten and we could get down to the real business of 
winning the war. Goods and services would not be 
produced and sold for a price but would be pro- 
duced and distributed for a function. 
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HOW ABOUT AMERICA'S FOREIGN 

LANGUAGE PRESS ? 

'A total of 89 foreign-language 
newspapers are published in New York 
City, employing 27 different tongues.' 
— Times, Jan. 1, 1943. 

• The following excerpt is taken from TECHNOC- 
RACY Magazine published in July, 1940, as one of 
America's defense requirements: 

• 'The Government of the United States as a meas- 
ure of national safety and national welfare, shall 
abolish all foreign language periodical publica- 
tions, foreign language advertising, and foreign 
language radio programs for American consump- 
tion.' 

MYSTERY OF MONEY 

'Under the money system of ration- 
ing, the tokens are distributed accord- 
ing to a most complicated rule. Gen- 
erally speaking, the amount of tokens, 
or money, which a man receives is 
governed by the value of the goods 
or services which he contributes to 
the national production. The worth 
of his manual labor or administrative 
skill, the amount of business he is 
able to get, his foresight, and similar 
factors are taken into account in de- 
termining his ''ration;" but also im- 
portant is the number of "tokens" his 
father or old uncle was able to accu- 
mulate, or even whether he bets on 
the right horse at the races . . . 

'Our entire social order is so inti- 
mately bound up with the established 
method of allocating worldly goods by 
money that life will certainly change 
fundamentally when the right to goods 
is determined by other means. But 
the fact is that today money, alone, 
no longer buys the goods.' — Harpers 
Magazine, January, 1943. 

• A Technocrat cannot help but add that statement 
of Soddy's 'Money is the NOTHING, you get for 
SOMETHING, before you can get ANYTHING.' 

» • * 



IMPRISONED SILVER 

Continued from page 11 

• Another slight comparison with this scandalous 
and tragic situation has also been made. Secretary 
Morgenthau notified domestic silver mines that tem- 



porarily they would not be obliged to sell only to 
the Treasury, at 71c per ounce. (Remember that is 
the selling price to the Treasury set by the silver 
interests.) They could, he said, for a while sell to 
industry. Following this announcement, the office 
of Price Administration notified silver mines they 
could charge industry one cent an ounce more than 
the Treasury paid. So by this ingenious device, 
temporarily, no more domestic silver will be added 
to the mountainous pile at West Point. Industry 
will get it, but will pay for it more than the Treas- 
ury ever paid and more than half again as much 
as the world price. 

• But what industry gets in that way is still not 
enough. Industry needs 230 million ounces this 
year. Until September all domestic production went 
to the Treasury. We shall import only half of our 
needs for the next year. We shall be short of those 
needs at least 50 million ounces and the only place 
from which we can get it is from the silver prison 
at West Point. 

9 Six weeks ago we launched our first large scale 
offensive. Our production rate must increase to 
keep pace with it. A comparatively small percent- 
age of our Total War production has been destroyed 
to date. But from now on the increase in that per- 
centage will be rapid. Yet 1 Vi billion dollars worth, 
over 2 billion ounces, more than 40 times the silver 
we need for the next year, lies in the vaults of our 
own government. It is held there by laws 'press- 
ured' through by an alliance of interests which 
would risk National Defeat rather than loss of com- 
plete control of the silver market. 

• Technocracy warns all Americans that control of 
production for the profit of a limited few, thereby 
restricting the full use of any material needed for 
the welfare of the whole nation, is fascism in its 
motivation, design and end objectives, and that if 
we are to successfully fight fascism abroad we 
shall first have to defeat it at home. America's idle 
hoards of silver cannot help our fight against the 
hostile hordes of fascism. The silver that lines 
America's vaults and mines belongs on the produc- 
tion lines of America's war industries. America 
can only put it there by installing TOTAL CON- 
SCRIPTION. DEMAND IT NOW. 

— N. J. B. 
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THINGS TO COME 

'If you have ever watched a magi- 
cian working his miracles on the stage, 
vou can better understand what is 
happening in the world today. 

'The magician excites you with his 
actions and talk and attracts your at- 
tention to one hand while his other 
hand works apparently impossible 
feats. 

'The war is like the magician. Our 
attention is attracted on one hand by 
battles, shortages, rationing, taxes. 
Meanwhile the other hand — which is 
chemistry — is preparing new m a g i c 
from test tubes which will probably 
astound all of us before we are much 
older .... 

'One foremost scientist, Dr. Charles 
M. A. Stine, a vice president of the 
DuPont Company, asserts our auto- 
mobiles have aged technically at least 
20 years in the past few months be- 
cause of what has been learned in the 
first year of war. Post-war cars will 
have sealed cooling systems developed 
for war planes. Research in metals 
will cut automobile weight in half. 
New fuel will give 50 miles to the 
gallon. 

'The high-pressure synthesis of am- 
monia, he says, has made the manu- 
factured fertilizing chemicals so plen- 
tiful that agriculture will be revolu- 
tionized. Using the new building 
blocks developed only recently from 
air, coal and water, we will have glass 
which don't break, but will float; 
wood that won't burn and plastics 
stronger than metals; shoes without 
leather, window screens without wire; 
machinery bearings minus metal . . . . 

'Magnesium, a lightweight metal ex- 
tracted from sea water, has climbed 
out of the curiositv class and our ca- 
pacity for producing it is double our 
aluminum output for 1939. 

'The production of rubber substi- 
tutes from petroleum, alcohol, coal 



and limestone may reasonably wipe 
out the rubber tree as an important 
economic factor/ — Popular Mechanics, 
February, 1943. 



ASSEMBLING 



POWER 



ELECTRO BRAIN 

'Checking and double-checking the 
maze of electrical installations in Lock- 
heed planes, a task heretofore requir- 
ing 16 to 20 hours, is now accom- 
plished in 15 minutes with an electro- 
brain tester developed by John E. 
Browne, aviation engineer. On the 
control board a "magic eye" flashes a 
warning light to the shorted or broken 
wire, solving the continuity of the 
hundreds of circuits where there arc 
as many as 36 pins to one plug, or 
100 or more loose wire ends which 
pass through various conduits to fuse 
panels and equipment.' — Popular Me- 
chanics, February 19, 1943. 



TOOLING UP! 

'Machine tool production in the 
United States for 1942 is estimated at 
350,000 units, valued at $1,400,000,000. 
almost double that for 1941.' — Seattle 
Times, Dec. 30, 1943. 

NEW TINFOIL 

'From an alloy containing small 
amounts of zinc and nickel, a tinfoil 
of greater strength and increased im- 
munitv to chemical reaction with food- 
stuffs has been developed in England.' 
— Seattle Times, Jan. 1, 1943. 

FLAME • ARC WELDING 

4 An electric welder that can be used 
for either flame or arc welding and 
that can be plugged into a 110-volt 
current, either direct or alternating, 
has been developed by a Chicago man.' 
— Seattle Times, Jan. 1, 1943. 



'Slightly more than half the elec- 
trical power required by the Ford air- 
plane motor plant to build a Pratt and 
Whitney engine comes from engines 
just off the assembly line. In the test 
rooms finished motors are coupled to 
generators which feed into the shop 
service lines.' — Product Engineering. 



NO SUBMARINE 
NUISANCE 

Events are compelling us to 
develop our own resources. A 
pilot plant to extract dioxide from 
low-grade manganese ore is be- 
ing started at the University of 
Washington. (Details below.) 

'A new process of extracting man- 
ganese dioxide from low-grade man- 
ganese ore, large deposits of which 
have recently been found on the Olym- 
pic Peninsula, has been developed by 
Dr. R. W. Moulton of the chemistry 
department at the University of 
Washington. 

'Manganese, a vital war material, is 
still relatively scarce, and before the 
war nearly 80 per cent of the nation's 
supply was imported from abroad, Dr. 
Moulton reported. Since the discov- 
ery of local supplies of manganese- 
bearing ore, large industrial plants 
which could treat 150 to 200 tons of 
ore a day have been proposed for the 
Puget Sound area, he said. 

'His process, developed during a 
year's research, has already passed the 
experimental stage and a pilot plant is 
now under construction in the Uni- 
versity laboratories to test his sulfur- 
ous acid leaching m etho d.' — Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer, Jan. 17, 1943. 

Continued on next page 
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• We turn to another article from 
the Popular Mechanics Magazine 
for January, 1943: 

Vanadium Needed to Make Steel 
Extracted by New Methods 

'Augmenting the supply of vanadi- 
um, heretofore obtained primarily 
from foreign sources, a new extraction 
process developed by Dr. J. Perry Mor- 
gan of the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, working under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Arthur W. Hixson of 
Columbia University, makes it possi- 
ble to recover large quantities from 
Idaho phosphate rock used in the 
manufacture of fertilizer. The discov- 
ery comes at a time when the supply 
of the metal is becoming inadequate 
because of large demands for vanadi- 
um in toughening iron and steel for 



armor plate, machine tools and auto- 
motive parts. The ores are too low- 
grade to be worked for the vanadium 
alone, but it is said that the metal can 
be extracted profitably and with satis- 
factory speed as a by-product in mak- 
ing fertilizer.' 

• Many of the metals and mate- 
rials necessary for a successful 
conduct of the war effort were 
imported from abroad before 
Pearl Harbor. Yet many of these 
vital materials must find their way 
to this country over many thou- 
sands of miles of submarine- 
infested waters, — a highly dan- 
gerous undertaking. 



• The appalling loss of men and 
materials is forcing us to develop 
methods of processing our own 
metals and developing our own 
mineral resources. 

• Before the war little considera- 
tion was given to the develop- 
ment of new processes to make 
the most use of our own re- 
sources. We produced for price 
rather than for function. The 
function of winning the war is 
forcing America to develop her 
metals here rather than to order 
them from abroad and have them 
sent to Davey Jones' locker. 



WAR PROSPERITY - 

Continued 

• Instead of being too perturbed about poor Italy 
(our No. 3 Fascist power) let's concentrate on adopt- 
ing a method of procedure whereby our own civi- 
lian population will be fed properly. 

• Private enterprise and big business were not 
much interested in Mr. and Mrs. America during all 
those lean years. It is quite apparent now (to those 
who have their eyes open) that big business is not 
in the least interested in exterminating fascism here 
in our own country. 

• People throughout this nation are beginning to 
ask these questions: What are we fighting for? To 
perpetuate a system that breeds unemployment? 
If so, are we not striving to prolong the regime of 
the vested interests who are doing more to ham- 
string our war effort than anyone else? 

• Are we fighting to perpetuate the restriction of 
crops and the slaughtering of cattle to keep the 
price up while a portion of the population goes 
hungry? Are we fighting so that our boys on the 
fighting front may come back and go on a new 
form of W.P.A.? 

• The question has been asked of the writer, 'Why 
are you complaining? Aren't you making plenty 
of money?' Have the American people traveled so 
far away from all that is natural that they can con- 
ceive of nothing worth while that is not covered 
with a price tag? 
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REAL OR PHONEY ? 

from page 6 

• We have heard that 'money talks.' Let us listen 
to the story it would tell if it could actually talk: 
'My name is MONEY. I am the grand illusion of 
the American people. I have been fooling you for 
years. During the last depression millions of you 
couldn't get your hands on me. I've seen that you 
became liars and cheats in order to live. I break 
up homes. I turn father against son. I breed pros- 
titutes. I taunt you to suicide. Now things are 
different; every employable person has a job and 
gets plenty of me. Yet I am not palatable; I can- 
not substitute for eggs and meat; I cannot give you 
roof nor bed in crowded defense areas; I cannot pro- 
tect you from the elements when your wool is go- 
ing to the fascist nations.' 

• The lack of any all-popular song is one of the 
most unique ways in which this war differs from 
the first world war. In the first world war there 
were several tuneful songs which were sung by 
millions. We are soon due to hear a new theme 
song in U. S. A. It will not be gay and tuneful but 
will have a mournful note. It will be sung in dif- 
ferent keys and have many varied verses, but the 
chorus will always be the same: 

'PLENTY OF MONEY— BUT NOTHING TO BUY, 
PLENTY OF MONEY— BUT NOTHING TO BUY; 
OH, WHAT A POOR MAN, A POOR MAN AM 1/ 

— G. F. 
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SCRAPPIG AMERICA FOR PROFIT 



Continued from page 6 



• There are two kinds of "scrap" involved in the 
current rubber situation. One is the saving and re- 
claiming of scrap rubber. The other is the "scrap" 
between the farm bloc and the petroleum bloc over 
the potential profits to be made from synthetic rub- 
ber production. When Japan took control of the 
Orient, 90% of our crude natural rubber supply 
was cut off, so we are now forced to make a little 
rubber go a long way, and save and reclaim every 
scrap of rubber now in our country. But long be- 
fore the present world conflict a method of making 
synthetic rubber had been invented and we could 
have been making rubber out of surplus and waste 
farm products, or out of petroleum, or both. How- 
ever, had we done this the crude rubber monopolies 
would have found themselves in the position of be- 
ing unnecessary, and if an industry is unnecessary 
it ceases to exist and the profits disappear. That 
couldn't be permitted to happen, so pressure was 
brought to bear in the proper business, industrial 
and government channels to prevent the manufac- 
ture of synthetic rubber and assure the continued 
existence of the crude rubber monopoly and profits. 

• But Japan very rudely failed to take this situa- 
tion into consideration when she invaded the Dutch 
East Indies and other sources of our natural rubber 
supply, with the result that we have no natural 
rubber. Nor do we have synthetic rubber, because 
profit was the first consideration and necessity only 
secondary. 

• Nor will we make any progress in the synthetic 
rubber field until the scrap between the farm bloc 
and the petroleum bloc is settled and it is decided 
which one is to have the profits. It is inconceiv- 
able under a Price System control to make rubber 
solely because we are desperately in need of rub- 
ber. No, we must first make a profit — and rubber 
is only a by-product of profit uhder existing con- 
ditions. 

9 The answer is to take the profit out of war! We 
made this statement in the course of a conversation 
recently, and the immediate reaction was the reply: 
"Oh, no! We couldn't do that! The war would end 
too quickly!" 



• This is TOTAL WAR, and the only way to fight 
a total war and win is with Total Conscription, with 
equality of service and sacrifice. Technocracy's 
Victory Program of Total Conscription is the 
weapon which we must use to win this war; 
not conscription of labor alone and freezing 
wages at subsistence levels. That is fascism. 
Nor could we conscript wealth alone; that 
is communism. Victory necessitates Total Con- 
scription of men, machines, materiel and money, 
with national service from all and profits to none, 
unified under a technological, over-all control, un- 
der the direction of the constitutional Commander- 
in-Chief of the United States. That is Americanism! 

• Americanism is not selling our country short of 
iron and steel — for a profit. It is not paying tribute 
to international cartels to obtain a minimum supply 
of tin for our war needs. It is not squabbling over 
existing and potential profits to be made from rub- 
ber while our Army, Navy and Air Forces are cry- 
ing and pleading for rubber with which to fight, 
and our war effort at home is threatened with a 
breakdown due to the lack of rubber and transpor- 
tation facilities to keep workers on the job. 

• No, Americanism is fighting shoulder to shoul- 
der on the home front as well as in the battle lines, 
unhampered by wages, chiseling, price, politics, 
priorities, and profits; and with Total Conscription 
we would do just that. 

• So wake up, Americans, and fight this war with 
the strongest weapon we have! Total Conscription! 
Take the profit out of this war and see how fast we 
will win it! 

—V. J. B.-W. 



* 'A prime example of the organized opposition Amer- 
ican citizens have faced in their efforts to develop U. 
S. tin deposits is found in the case of the Juniper Ridge 
deposit, near Burns, Oregon. Here alone 10,000 acres 
have been drilled and tested and ore has been found 
to a depth of 190 feet, and the bottom has not yet 
been reached/ — The Technocrat, August, 1941. 
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NORTHWEST TO HEAR 
SAN FRANCISCO SPEAKER 



REO W. McCASLIN 

Authorized Speaker of Section 1, R. D. 12237, TECHNOCRACY INC. 
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PURPOSE of Mobile Sound Department: to 
equip Technocracy gray cars with public 
address systems that may function in coopera- 
tion with the Red Cross, the Fire Depart- 
ment, Police Department, Civilian Defense 
and in all interests of NATIONAL SERVICE. 



Pictures on this page show develop- 
ments in sound operations, an activ- 
ity that is in its formative stages in 
R. D's 12247-48, TECHNOCRACY 
INC. Watch future organizational 
pages to keep pace with the increasing 
crecendo of Puget Sound waves. 

Upper Right: Mobile Sound Unit con- 
sisting of Folded jHorn with' Driver 
Unit, 14 watt amplifier with phono 
and Police Type hand mike. 

Right: Radio technicians in soun I 
laboratory at section working on 
equipment previous to installtion. 




Gathering 



Up 



the 



Snow 




NOTHING LEFT TO TAX ! 



